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THE NATIONAL-SOCIALIST STATE AND THE GERMAN 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


W ‘ish on October 30, Herr Hitler received the Lutheran 


Bishops of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg he took a step 

which may turn out to be one of the most important of 
his career aS Fiihrer of the German people. He then learnt, for 
the first time—according to Dr. Meiser of Bavaria—the details 
of the true situation in the Evangelical Church, and he at once 
intimated that he would no longer take a personal interest in the 
dispute, but would leave the problems of the Church to the Church 
itself. 

The dispute to which he referred has been causing a serious 
disturbance of feeling throughout Protestant Germany for well 
over a year, since it has led to conflict both between the State 
authorities and many of the Church leaders, and between different 
sections of the Evangelical Church itself, and the opposition to 
the policy and actions of the State-recognized Ecclesiastical 
authorities has been of so wide-spread a character among regional 
Church leaders that those authorities, even with the support of 
the agents of the civil power, have been unable to prevail against it. 

Briefly, the origins of this conflict may be traced to the establish- 
ment of the totalitarian State, with its implication that all aspects 
of the national life must be brought into line and, in particular, be 
subjected to the ‘‘ leadership ’”’ principle. The application of this 
principle to Church organization and administration was, however, 
not at all a simple matter since, apart from questions of differences 
of faith and doctrine,’ there did not exist an Evangelical Church 
extending over Protestant Germany, but oniy autonomous regional 
Churches, numbering 28, or one for each State ;* nor was there in 
F existence any central body or organization empowered to act for 

all these separate Churches. It should also be stated here that, 
prior to the War, they were all State Churches in the strict sense 
of the term: all their expenses were paid by the State, and the 
clergy were part of the bureaucracy. 

The 1918 revolution brought an important change. The 
Church was disestablished, and the individual Churches received 
full autonomy as constitutionally recognized public institutions, 
but the State still contributed largely to their finances—since it 
iad in earlier times secularized their properties. It granted them, 
however, the right to impose their own taxes, with the idea 
that they might become largely self-supporting. A Federation 
Kirchenbund) was formed, with an executive (Kirchenausschuss) 





1) The majority of the Evangelical Churches are Lutheran, but there are a 
iumber of Reformed or Calvinist Churches, particularly in the Rhineland, near the 
Vutch frontier. Large States such as Prussia contain both Lutheran and Reformed 


Churches. 
(2) The religion of each State was that of its ruler: cujus regio ejus religio. 
Urganized religion was primarily a State affair. 
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to deal with matters of common concern to all German Protestantisy 
but this body had no right whatever to interfere with the autonom, 
of the individual Churches ; the functions of the Federation wer 
purely advisory. 

Then came 1933. The merging of the independent politica) 
life of the different States into that of a closely unified Reich unde; 
a single all-powerful leader had to have its counterpart in the life 
of Faith. The wish of the Chancellor that steps should be take, 
to bring about the unification of the Protestant Churches of the 
different Landes into one Evangelical Church was conveyed to the 
Church leaders soon after Herr Hitler’s advent to power by D; 
Miiller, an Army chaplain who had befriended the Fiihrer during 
his early struggles. 

Lutheran doctrine has always emphasized the close relations 
between Church and State, so far as governmental forms are con. 
cerned, and the leaders were very ready to see the Church adapt 
its own organization to the new structure of government in the 
Reich. There appears, in fact, to have been a unanimous desire 
shared equally by the Reformed and the Lutheran Churches, to 
strengthen the unity of the Protestant Church by building up a 
strong central authority under the direction of a Reich bishop, 
and to bring the formerly independent Churches under the control 
of this Reich Church. 


A new Constitution was, therefore, necessary, and the Airchen- 
bund assigned to Dr. Kapler (its lay President), Bishop Maralirens 
(of Hanover) and Dr. Hesse (Reformed Church) the task of drawing 
this up. They met at Loccum in April, 1933, and were joined by 
Dr. Miller as intermediary between them and the Chancellor. 
When it came to the question of electing a Reich Bishop, Dr. Miiller 
put forward his own claims’ but the Church representatives chose 
Dr. von Bodelschwingh, a man of acknowledged administrative 
ability who was known to stand outside ordinary ecclesiastical 
politics. 

This was the signal for the presentation to the Kirchenhund 
of what was described as an “ ultimatum ’”’ from the leader of a 
body of clergy calling themselves the ‘“‘ German Christians,” who 
had held their first conference in April, and of whom more must be 
said later. They demanded that Dr. Miiller be elected, but the 
Kirchenbund ignored the request and issued a statement insisting 
on the absolute independence of the Church; and on May 26 4 
special meeting of the representatives of the Caurches elected 
Dr. von Bodelschwingh as Reich Bishop by a large majority. 


The German Christians, however, had the State behind them, 
as their nominee was the friend of the Chancellor, and Dr. Miiller 
was therefore able to count on support from the highest quarters 


(1) His principal claim, apparently, was that he was the trusted friend ané 
representative of the Chancellor. 
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i» denouncing the nomination of his rival. He published a letter 
stating that the heads of the provincial Churches had not listened 
:o the call of the hour; “ the storm detachments upon whom the 
State now rests must have the Gospel preached to them again in 
ynadulterated words.” 

This support quickly took practical form. On Dr. Kapler 
resigning, on June 21, the Chancellor appointed Dr. Miiller as his 
special representative to take over the affairs of the Church, on the 
ground that the divisions brought to light over the appointment 
of a Primate prevented progress being made with the framing of 
the new Constitution, and on June 24a Dr. Jager was appointed by 
the Government as State Commissioner for the Evangelical Church 
of Prussia. The general superintendents and bishops of Old 
Prussia, Hanover, and Hesse protested against a move which con- 
stituted political intervention in Church affairs,* and Dr. von 
Bodelschwingh declared that this made it impossible for him to 
exercise his office and retired from the arena. 


The new officials completed the drafting of the Constitution 
on July 11, and this, as then published, contained little more than 
provisions for a scheme for election of a Primate by a system of 
Church councils leading up to a national synod. But later on in 
the month the elections to the Parish Councils were held, and 
resulted in the German Christians obtaining a majority in nearly 
all of them, Westphalia excepted.* A similar majority therefore 
ruled the National Synod, and one of the first results of this 
situation was that a meeting of the Prussian Synod was held which 
created the title of bishop, divided the Church into ro dioceses, 
and elected Dr. Miiller Bishop of Prussia and Pastor Hossenfelder 
Bishop of Brandenburg. It than inserted the Aryan paragraph 
into the Constitution of the Church of Prussia.’ 


From the other State synods an overwhelming majority of 
German Christians was elected to the National Synod, and this 
body was to choose the Reichsbischof, or Primate. It duly met at 
Wittenberg on September 27 and elected Dr. Miiller without a 
dissentient voice. He appointed his Spiritual Cabinet (or Ecclesias- 
tical Ministry) and made Pastor Hossenfelder chairman. He was 
a leader of the German Christians, and the triumph of that body 
seemed to be complete. 

The questions as to who were the German Christians, and why 
their success was of such serious import to the Church must now 
be answered. 





(1) When Dr. Miller went to the Church offices, on June 29, he was 
accompanied by S.A. and S.S. detachments. He then proclaimed himself head 
of the Kirchenausschuss. 


(2) The party opposed to Dr. Miller was not allowed to hold meetings, put up 
notices or write in the press; its members were also excluded from the radio ; 
whereas the German Christians made use of all these mediums. 


(3) The Synods of the other States did not accept the Aryan paragraph. 
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It was on April 6, 1933, that reports first reached the outside 
world of the existence of a school of opinion among the Evangelica| 
clergy which identified itself closely with National Socialist ideology. 
On that day a meeting was held at which a demand was made {o, 
the abolition of the Old Testament from Protestant theology and 
the substitution for it of German sagas and legends, while the 
Hebrew prophets were to be replaced by “ personages of German 
intellectual life in philosophy and art.’’ These views were not 
shared by everyone present, by any means, but all of them were 
united in wishing to apply the principle of Nazi leadership to the 
Church, and to identify Christian belief with Nazi ideology—their 
objective was, in fact, the complete gleichschaltung of Protestantism, 
both form and spirit, since, as Pastor Hossenfelder said at the 
meeting, “ only the co-ordination of State and Church can provide 
the strength which the nation needs for the achievement of its aims.” 


From all this it followed that everything out of harmony with 
National-Socialism must be eliminated from Christian teaching, 
and anyone suspected of being friendly to the pre-Hitler régime 
got rid of, so that all authority might be concentrated in the hands 
of men in full sympathy with the Nazi system. As an election 
pamphlet, issued in Breslau for the July parish councils election 
stated: ‘‘ He who does not vote for the German Christian list is 
our enemy. He who is our enemy is the enemy of the State. The 
enemy of the State will be put on the black list and will find himself 
in a concentration camp.”’ 


In all this the German Christians had the support of Dr. Miiller 
and his Spiritual Ministry, but it was not long before an event 
occurred which showed how extreme were the lengths to which 
some of their leaders wished to go. At a meeting in Berlin on 
November 13, Dr. Krause, the leader of the Berlin branch, demanded 
the elimination of the Old Testament, of the Crucifix and of the 
‘superstitious portions’’ of the New Testament, as well as the 
universal application of the Aryan paragraph within the Church. 
Bishop Hossenfelder also spoke in denunciation of pastors who did 
not conform to the ‘‘ German Church spirit.”” Dr. Miiller appears 
to have been gravely disturbed, and declaring “‘ I will never permit 
such heresy to be spread in the Evangelical Church,’’ he removed 
Dr. Krause from office. 

The true nature of the standpoint of many of the German 
Christians, and so of Dr. Miiller’s Ministry, was now evident. 

The Opposition, which, though organized during the summer 
under the title of the “Gospel and Church”’ group, had not had 
much opportunity of making any influence felt, had been steadily 
growing in numbers and strength since the July elections, and in 
September had issued a declaration protesting against the Aryan 
paragraph and the persecution of pastors who did not follow the 
“German Christians.’’ It was now called the Pastors’ Emergency 
League (Pfarrernotbund) and was led by Dr. Niemdller, a popular 
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pastor of Dahlem, Berlin, and the shock administered by the 
revelation of the aims of Dr. Krause caused its membership to 
ncrease rapidly to nearly 7,000." 
On November 15 the League handed to the Church Ministry 
tatement which included demands that Dr. Miiller should 
eoudi ate the heresies of the German Christian movement, including 
the doctrine that “‘ nationhood, history and contemporary develop- 
ments should rank with Holy Scripture as a second source of 
revelation.” 

Dr. Miiller gave way. He had to let Bishop Hossenfelder go, 
and he promised to promulgate a law annulling the Aryan para- 
graph. He also offered to proscribe the German Christians if the 
Emergency League was also dissolved, but the Opposition clergy 
refused to consider this, and delivered an ultimatum demanding 
the removal of all the German Christian leaders. In the end the 
Primate agreed to issue an order demanding that all Church organi- 
zations should obtain from their members a pledge of faith in the 
Bible and the doctrine of their Church, but the Opposition was 
still not satisfied. Refusal to recognize the authority of the Primate 
was general among all the Lutheran Churches, and declarations 
were read from the pulpit recounting the heretical demands made 
on November 13. Dr. Miiller was informed that he must resign 
his nominal protectorship of the German Christian movement and 
remove all its leaders from office, and, in the end, one after the other 
all the members of his Ministry actually did resign. 


This was on November 29, and by the end of the year the 
Primate was left quite alone. He appointed a new Ministry, but 
some of his nominees refused to accept office, and others were not 
recognized by the Emergency League; on December 19 the 
Lutheran Bishops of Bavaria, Baden, Hanover, Hesse and Wiirttem- 
berg informed him that they were unable to recognize his authority 
at all unless he formed immediately a Ministry according to their 
demands. Three days later it was announced that he had accepted 
the candidates proposed by the Emergency League, but meanwhile 
he had concluded an agreement with the Reich Leader of the Hitler 
Youth by which that body absorbed the Evangelical Youth Organi- 
zation, who numbered about 700,000. Dr. Miiller was believed to 
have now secured the support of General Goring, and on January 5, 
1934 he reimposed the Aryan paragraph and prohibited all public 
opposition, on pain of immediate suspension. 

This sudden high-handed action only strengthened the deter- 
mination of the Opposition, and the Emergency League sent him 
a second ultimatum demanding his resignation. Except for the 
support he received from the State authorities and the German 





) Hitherto the League had been under the serious disadvantage that opposi- 
tion to the German Christians was regarded officially as opposition to National- 
Socialism. The members of the League had all along been careful to emphasize 


their loyalty to Herr Hitler. 
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Christian leaders he was now completely isolated, and the Gernjay 
Christians themselves were now seriously weakened as an organiza. 
tion owing to differences among their leaders. Early in Decembe; 
it had already been rumoured that the Movement was splitting 
into two camps, and on December 16 Dr. Hossenfelder, together 
with the whole executive, resigned the leadership. Dr. Krause 
the mouthpiece of the extreme “ Nordic ’’ views, now came to the 
front with a group which he called a “‘ movement for the German 
People’s Church.”’ At crowded meetings in Berlin he was reported 
to have publicly invoked the examples of Japanese religion, in 
which “ service to the Kaiser and the Fatherland is service rendered 
to God.’”’ And during the following month yet another “ ney 
front ’’ appeared, composed of a group of German Christians on 
the other side, who rejected the leadership of Dr. Miiller. In a 
manifesto issued on January 24 they said they were convinced that 
the tactics which had hitherto brought disunion in their Church 
must be definitely rejected, adding that “the attitude of the 
German Christian leaders has shown us how far we have gone 


astray.” 

The Pastors’ Emergency League, on the other hand, was daily 
receiving more support. They followed their second ultimatum 
by issuing a Declaration which was read out in Church by some 
1,500 pastors on January 7, and which denounced the Primate 
and stated that his order of January 5 was unconstitutional and 
amounted to a declaration of war on the Church. The lead among 
the Opposition Bishops was now taken by Bishop Meiser of Bavaria 
who, on January 13, informed Dr. Miiller that he and the Bishops 
of Wiirttemberg, Hesse, Baden and Hanover stood solidly, behind 
the pastors of the Emergency League ; and it was just at this time 
that the latter were being subjected to interference and domiciliary 
visits by the Secret Police. 

Dr. Miiller told Dr. Meiser that he would see the Chancellor on 
January 17 on the subject of the appointment of a new Spiritual 
Ministry, but that he had not changed his attitude was shown by 
an address he gave two days later at the investiture of a German 
Christian as Bishop of Brunswick. He then said: ‘ We offer 
our hand to all. Those who take it are welcome to work with us. 
Those who refuse it will be rapped on the knuckles,”’ and he went 
on to defend the Aryan paragraph and to inveigh against what 
he called a “‘ parsons’ Church.”’ 

Following the intervention of the Reichs President a meeting 
was at last held at which both sides were fully represented, and at 
which the Chancellor was present. Dr. Niemdller led the Opposition 
and, according to reports, was hopeful of seeing Herr Hitler use his 
influence on the side of moderation when General Géring came 11 
unannounced and threw on the table what was stated to be evidence 
of conversations on the telephone, which had been tapped by the 
Secret Police, showing Dr. Niemdller to be “ politically unreliable.” 
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The meeting was thrown into confusion, and the Opposition 
could only surrender. All the ground they had gained towards 
establishing their right to freedom from State intervention seemed 
-o have been lost, and they had to begin the struggle all over again. 

They had no hesitation in doing so, however, and continued to 
ight every inch of the ground, in spite of the advantage taken by 
‘he Primate of his unexpected victory. On January 27 he issued 
an “ emergency decree ’’ investing in himself all the powers of the 
Prussian Church Synod, and authorizing himself to issue instructions 
to the Evangelical High Church Council and subordinate authori- 
using these powers he then suspended Dr. Niemdller and 


t1ec ° 
i> , 


about fifty other pastors, general superintendents and other Church 


oficials. Finally, his position appeared to have been made even 
more secure by the collapse of the South German Bishops, who 
issued a statement the same day affirming their absolute loyalty 
to the Third Reich and its Leader, ranking themselves solidly 
behind the Reich Bishop, and stating they intended to crush the 
Church political opposition to him.* 

The pastors, on the other hand, showed no signs of weakening, 
lespite suspensions and other action taken against them. Dr. 
Niemdller was definitely retired, on February 15,* and the Primate 
issued a decree providing that all pastors of the Evangelical Church 
in Prussia would thenceforward be appointed only from men who 
had been members of the S.A. and done service in a labour camp. 
On February 23 he formed a new Spiritual Ministry of his own 
nominees, but by this time the Opposition had taken a fresh form 
which was to offer the most serious challenge to his position. 


On February 19 a meeting was held at Barmen of a new “ free’ 
Evangelical Synod of the Rhineland, which was attended by 
Protestant pastors from 30 out of 33 districts. The Synod, 
ascribing the disturbance in the Church to a “ heretical attack on 
the foundations of its doctrine,’’ refused to recognize that the 
ecclesiastical bodies formed as a result of the July elections possessed 
spiritual authority, since they were formed under coercion. 

The movement spread quickly. Within a few days a similar 
declaration was made in Pomerania, and on March 7 a “ Free 
Evangelical Synod in Berlin and Brandenburg ’’ was formed at 
Dahlem, at which the Rhenish resolutions were adopted. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Miiller took further steps to carry out the 
process of gleichschaltung. Proclaiming as the German Christian 
watchword “ one nation, one State, one Church,”’ he issued a decree 
transferring the Old Prussian Union Church (with 19 million 
members) to the German Evangelical Church, under himself as 
Primate. He and his Ministry then passed a law, on March 2, 


_ (1) This was the more serious in that only on January 14 they had stated publicly 
that they had no confidence in Dr. Miller. 

(2) The Church Council of his parish refused to recognize his dismissal and 
‘eclared it illegal. 


’ 
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providing for the administration of the Prussian Church by the 
Reich Church, and cancelling various regulations standing in th, 
way of the autocratic system. In an Easter message he spoke 
openly of the claim to “ totality,’ and admonished his adversaries 
to submit, but the reply to this took the form, in Munich, o/ 
meetings in Churches to protest against the “ illegal introductioy 
of the leadership principle into the Church,” and the issue of , 
statement by the Emergency League expressing great concern a: 
the Message, because it concealed the enormous danger with whic! 
the Church was threatened. 

The following month the Primate took a step which was destined 
to have far-reaching consequences. Dr. Jager was appointed |ay 
legal member of the Spiritual Ministry, with the special task oj 
the constructive organization and the internal administration o/ 
the Church. This was the Dr. Jager who was an official of th 
Reich Executive of the Nazi Party, and who said: ‘‘ When Jesus 
Christ entered world history, it was, in a last analysis, the fire of 
the Nordic breed that was revived.’’ He was invested with special 
powers as “ judicial administrator ’’ and authorized to represent 
the Primate in matters of Church policy. 

One result of this was that by the middle of May between two 
and three hundred more pastors were reported to have been 
suspended, and many churches closed by the secret police. Thy 
“free Synods ’’ made protests, and the Rhenish Synod proclaimed 
itself to be the legal Church Government for the Rhineland and 
Westphalia, while the united Opposition—the Emergency League 
and the synods—handed a declaration to the Minister of the Interio1 
on May 2 demanding the revocation of the Primate’s decrees and 
the restoration of the Church Constitution. Dr. Frick promised 
to consider measures for furthering peace, but Dr. Miiller was 
now near the realization of his aim, and on May 13 he said that 
the formation of a unified Church was on the verge of completion, 
adding ‘‘ the time will soon come when from German pulpits only 
sermons inspired by National-Socialism will be preached to 
National-Socialist congregations.”’ 

The free synods had not been idle, and on May 30 a “ Con- 
fessional Synod of the German Evangelical Church ”’ was inaugurated 
at Barmen. Resolutions were passed denying the right of the 
holders of ecclesiastical office who had attained power by coercion 
to represent the Church or the laity, and declaring that the fre 
synod challenged the authority of the existing régime and denied 
its right to undertake any reform of the Church Constitution. 

The next serious step of the same kind took place in August 
On August 9 the National Synod—which contained 44 German 
Christians and 15 Opposition members—passed five laws which 
provided, inter alia, for the transfer of all legislative power from 
the Federal Churches to the Reich Church, the adoption of an oath 
of loyalty to the Fiihrer, and confirmation of all the measures 
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enacted by the Primate or his Ministry. The Emergency League 
at once issued a declaration condemning these proceedings and 
denouncing the Primate, and this was circulated to the 7,000 
members of the League and read from the altar steps of a large 
number of Churches on August 12. It contained the statement 
‘hat since he who had been called upon to lead the Church had 
placed himself outside it, by his behaviour, “ we declare to the 
Churches and the congregations, in our responsibility before God, 
that obedience to this Church régime is disobedience to God.”’ 

[his action was followed by the Confessional Synod calling 
upon all the pastors who did not acknowledge the authority of 
Dr. Miiller to refuse to take the oath to the Fiihrer, and Dr. Koch, 
he Synod’s leader, undertook to approach Herr Hitler and invite 
his personal attention to the matter. 

It may be mentioned here that the Confessional Synod could 
cite legal justification for their attitude. On more than one 
occasion Courts of Law had issued judgments declaring the actions 
of the Primate’s Ministry to be without legal foundation; on 
August 16 the Leipzig Supreme Court ruled that the Primate and 
the National Synod had no legal authority, and on September 1 
the Berlin High Court gave judgment in favour of a Dr. Buchholtz, 
who had appealed to it against an order retiring him on the strength 
of a decree of the Primate issued on February 3." 

The Primate, however, continued on his way. On August 29 
he issued a law reimposing the Aryan paragraph, and on Sep- 
tember 3 a second one extending to the Bavarian and Wiirttemberg 
Churches the application of the law making the Reich Church 
Administration the sole source of legislation for the Evangelical 
Church. Dr. Jager at once intervened to tell the Bishop of 
Wiirttemberg personally that he must obey all the Primate’s 
instructions, and on the latter refusing to give any undertaking 
Dr. Jager attempted to bring against him a charge of misuse of 
the Church funds. On September 10 a special commissioner was 
appointed for the Wiirttemberg Church ‘‘ to make an exhaustive 
examination of administrative conditions.” 

The events that followed brought the conflict to a head. Every 
move of the Primate and Dr. Jager was met by defiance from the 
Bishops of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, and owing to the enthusiastic 
support they received both from their pastors and their congrega- 
tions it was extremely difficult to know how to deal with them. 
The Bavarian Church Council announced, on September 12, that 
it could not recognize the decree of September 3, and both the 
Bavarian and Wiirttemberg Churches refused to recognize their 
incorporation in the Reich Church.* On September 14 Bishop 


+} 





1) This decree rested on the one of January 27, 1934, andthe Court 
ruled that this was invalid. 

2) Accordingly, a second law was issued on October 3 furthering the 
corporation of the Wiittemberg Church, altering the composition of the Regional 
ynod so as to give it a majority of officials appointed from Berlin 
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Wurm of Wiirttemberg was suspended, but this was the signa) 
for disturbances and protest meetings in Stuttgart, Munich, Nurem. 
berg, Augsburg and other places, and demonstrations in suppor 
both of him and of Bishop Meiser. Just at the same time too 
Bishop Marahrens of Hanover, in a message to his diocese, camp 
out with a declaration that nearly four-fifths of his clergy wer 
supporting him against the rule of the Primate. 

On September 23 Bishop Miiller was installed as Primate oj 
the Evangelical Church in the presence of a number of Bishop: 
all of whom, with one exception, had been appointed by himseli 
On the same day a Declaration made by the Confessional Synod 
was read out in a large number of Churches. In this statements 
made by Dr. Jager were described as meaning that ‘‘ the Confessions 
are to be abolished in favour of a super-Confessional National 
Church, and the place of the Christian faith is to be taken by a 
hybrid Nordic-Christian religion. Because they do that, Reich 
Bishop Miiller and legal Administrator Jager have cut themselves 
oft from the Christian community.” 

The Primate replied with all the means at his disposal. He 
stopped the salaries of 24 pastors in one district alone and deprived 
15 pastors of Brandenburg of their offices for reading from their 
pulpits the Declaration just referred to. Two leading ecclesiastics 
of Wirttemberg were suspended, and by the middle of October 
the number of dismissals and suspensions of pastors was believed 
to amount to many hundreds. Bishop Wurm himself was placed 
under “‘ house arrest,’’ while in Bavaria Bishop Meiser was retired 
following the invasion of his Church offices by Dr. Jager and a 
detachment of Secret Police who proclaimed a reorganization of 
the Bavarian Church under a Spiritual Commissioner appointed 
by Berlin. 

It would appear, however, that by this time Dr. Miiller was oi 
the opinion that Dr. Jager had gone too far, and in an address on 
the Church question, on October 16, he hinted that the State might 
have to “‘ take its hand from the Church and leave it to its fate. 
On the very next day Dr. Jager was asked to resign by Dr. Kinder 
and other German Christian members of the Reich Church Ad- 
ministration, and on his defying them they withdrew the confidence 
ot the Movement from him and called upon the Nazi Party for his 
dismissal. Attempts to patch the matter up failed, and on 
October 29 Dr. Jager resigned. . 

By this time the Fiihrer could no longer ignore the seriousness 0! 
the situation. The Confessional Synod was taking matters mort 
and more into its own hands. On October 20 it had proclaimed 
its intention of administering the affairs of the Church independently 
of the Primate’s Ministry, and set up a Council of Brethren of the 
Evangelical Church, from which was selected an Executive Cound! 
for the conduct of business. , 

A Message announcing this step was read out in one of the 
Dahlem Churches by Dr. Koch, as President of the Synod, and this 
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eontained a scathing indictment of the policy and methods of 
the Primate.’ 

Space will not allow of further reference to the events of last 
month, but they are shortly outlined on another page of this 
Bulletin, in the Chronology. On October 30 Herr Hitler consented 
to receive Bishops Meiser, Wurm and Marahrens, to whom he 
made a statement which was understood to imply recognition of 
the claim made in the Declaration of October 20 that the Church 
alone could decide Church affairs. 

The position is, however, not yet clear. Herr Hitler’s gesture of 
October 30 was at first understood to mean that he had washed his 
hands of the whole Evangelical affair, so that at last, for the first time 
for 400 years, the Evangelical Church was to be free of the State in 
religious matters. But it is, at least, doubtful whether the im- 
plications of his decision were so far-reaching. He was reported to 
have said that he would leave the problems of the Church to the 
Church itself, but he appears to have said nothing which would 
indicate that the problem of the relations between the numerous 
Church leaders, represented by the Confessional Synod and by the 
three Bishops of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Hanover, and the Civil 
authorities was to be'solved by the latter ceasing to interfere ; 
in fact, it would appear as though he was referring only to questions 
of doctrinal differences between the various sections of the Evan- 


gelical Church. It is significant that, in a statement to a foreign 


press representative on October 30, a spokesman of the Reich 
Government is reported to have said that the Chancellor, as Leader 
of the Reich, would always be interested in the Evangelical Church ; 
he would not, however, personally interfere, ‘‘ but will leave the 
work of restoring peace to the competent authority, the Ministry 


of the Interior.’’ And in the sermon preached in Dr. Meiser’s 
Church in Munich on November 2, at the first service held since 
the Bishop’s reinstatement, it was emphasized that there was no 
cause for wild rejoicing, since the struggle had only just begun. 


It is quite clear, in fact, that the opposition within the National 
Socialist Party to the proposed dissociation from the Church conflict 
is still making itself felt. In Wiirttemberg, for instance, the State 
authorities have so far failed to see to the execution of the order 
of the Court which granted the Bishop the right to recover possession 
of the Church buildings, and Dr. Wurm appears to have appealed 
in vain to the Stuttgart police to eject a ‘‘ defence party ”’ of S.S. 
who had for some time been occupying his offices. 

_ The reply of the State authorities to this opposition within the 
Nazi Party to the ordained dissociation from the conflict has been 
to try to bring about a compromise between the two sides, and the 
three Bishops went so far as to meet Dr. Kinder on November 4 
with a view to seeing whether such a way out were possible. It 


(1) For some details of the contents of this and other manifestoes of the 
Confessional Synod see the Bulletin of October 25, 1934, Pp. 13, 15 to 17. 
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was soon evident that the divergences separating them were ty 
deep-seated, and the next day they decided to break off the cop. 
versations. In any case, they must have entered into them with 
some hesitation, in view of warning signals such as the statemen; 
made a few days before by the Regional Governor of Wiirttemberg 
to the effect that the withdrawal of the Party-State from the 
conflict was only temporary. 
H. L. 





NOTE ON THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


At the time of going to press a political crisis threatens jp 
France owing to the likelihood that the six Radical Ministers wij} 
resign from the Cabinet and so break up M. Doumergue’s Govern- 
ment of National Union which—thanks to his appeal for a party 
truce—had been in office since the riots of February. The issue 
on which they may secede is his constitutional reform proposals, 
aggravated by his demand for three “ Votes on Account ”’ of the 
Budget for January, February and March, 1935. 

Of these two issues the constitutional reform proposal is far 
the more fundamental. As already described in this Bulletin,' 
realization of the need for constitutional reform was one of the 
first points to emerge from the welter of events which ended in 
“le six fevrier’’—now an expression in the Paris vocabulary 
almost as significant as “‘le quatorze juillet.” The chief points 
to be remedied were two: (1) The impotence of the Ministry 
vis-a-vis the Chamber which, itself elected for a fixed term, could 
—and did—irresponsibly overthrow the Cabinet more often than 
was compatible with national stability. (2) The power of individual 
deputies to initiate expenditure—often State aid for constituents— 
without provision for corresponding revenue; this fact partly 
accounts for the chronic deficit in the French Budget. 

The need for these changes was generally accepted by both 
Right and Left,’ and before the Chamber dissolved in March a 
Commission to enquire into the Reform of the State was set up. 
There was therefore little surprise when M. Doumergue first 
announced his projected reforms on September 24. As finally 
submitted to the Cabinet in the first week in November the chief 
proposals were :-—— 

(1) The Ministry to be limited to 20, excluding a Prime Minister 
without portfolio. 

(2) The Cabinet to be strengthened vis-a-vis the Chamber by 
placing the power of dissolution (now in the hands of the Senate 
and only once exercised in history) in the hands of the Prime 
Minister.* 





(1) Politics in France To-day. Vide the Bulletin of June 7, 1934, Vol. X 
No. 25. 


(2) See the article already quoted, page 774. 
(3) As in Great Britain. 
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‘The reasons which called for this, the crux of the November 
jificulties, are laid bare in one sentence of M. Doumergue’s first 
broadcast of his reform plan: “‘ Political crises will be less frequent 
{the fear exists of an immediate dissolution which will curb the 
impatient, and very often unjustified, ambitions which lie at the 
root of most of these crises *’). 

(3) The State to afford civil servants security, and guarantee 
their promotion; any unjustified or concerted cessation of work 
on their part to break the bonds between them and the State. 

(4) Expenditure proposals, other than Government proposals, 
only to be admitted when preceded by votes for corresponding 
revenue. Failing the passage of the Budget before January 1, the 
President of the Republic to be empowered to extend, by Decree 
in Council, application of the previous year’s Budget for the whole 
or part of the year in question. 

The reception of these proposals was all that was to be expected. 
The first and fourth were the most generally acceptable, and only 
the Socialist-Communist Front Commun opposed the whole project. 
On the score of the third, however, they were supported by the 
Confederation of Trades Unions and other important left groups, 
who held that to deprive civil servants of the right to strike was 
“a grave attempt on fundamental democratic liberty."” Un- 
fortunately the second proposal—that to transfer the power of 
dissolution to the Premier—cleft the ranks of Government sup- 
porters, and from the moment of publication threatened the life 
of the party truce. 

The Radical-Socialist Party, whose 156 deputies form the 
largest single group in the Chamber, opposed it as the first step 
towards placing a dangerous degree of dictatorial power in the 
hands, not necessarily of M. Doumergue, but of some ambitious 
successor. Voicing these views at their Party Congress held at 
Nantes from October 27 to 29, they advocated a split, but M. 
Herriot’s eloquence swayed them into consenting to his remaining 
in the Government as their leader with a free hand to negotiate 
over a more acceptable reform scheme. 

The first days of November were punctuated with these 
Ministerial negotiations. Would M. Doumergue cede points to 
the Radicals, and, for instance, place dissolution in the hands not 
of the Premier but of the Cabinet as a whole? With the life of 
his “ truce’? Cabinet hanging in the balance, M. Doumergue day 
by day postponed the deadlock. Pitting his personal prestige in 
the country against the party considerations prompting the Radicals, 
he threatened a dissolution if his Constitutional reform proposals 
failed to go through. ‘‘I have no desire for recourse to a dis- 
solution,”’ he said in his broadcast of November 3, ‘‘ but would 
certainly apply it if compelled to do so.’’"* On the same day he 

(1) Reminded of this threat during the subsequent complete deadlock on 
the 7th, M. Doumergue frankly admitted that this action was no longer possible, 


“yp a could not ask Senatorial sanction unless with a united Cabinet 
at his back. 
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persuaded the Cabinet to adopt “ by a majority ’’—the Radica\ 
disagreeing—the four proposals for the reform of the State 
out above, 

The communiqué which announced this Cabinet decision, hoy. 
ever, added an entirely new proviso. It went on to state that befor: 
asking Parliament to refer the four reform proposals to the Versaille: 
Constituent Assembly,’ the Government would demand three 
“Votes on Account ’’* for the months of January, February anj 
March, 1935. His reasons for adding this complication are not a 
first sight obvious. One was undoubtedly purely practical: jj 
he carries his reforms, M. Doumergue’s plan is to dissolve the 
Chamber after Versailles. But it is very near the end of the year 
and financial provision for 1935 must, by law, be made before 
December 31. A general election takes some weeks, and there js 
not time, therefore, to postpone the 1935 Budget until the ney 
Chamber meets ; hence the douzi¢mes, to cover an interim period 
A second reason is no doubt political ; they preclude any attempt 
by the present Chamber to prolong its life or postpone his plans 
by obstructing the annual Budget. 

But the addition of the douzizmes to his existing problem 
weakened his position vis-a-vis the Radicals, and gained him fresh 
critics, in that the proposal was out of keeping with the orthodox 
State financial system which he was advocating in the same breath 
(Proposal No. 4 above). Why not, they asked, be constitutional, 
vote the 1935 Budget first, and postpone Versailles for a fortnight : 

His reasons for choosing the douziemes in preference to this 
more popular course are being discussed on all sides. Some hold 
that he is obstinately obsessed with his Constitutional plans, others 
that he is weary of the petty party considerations which are begin- 
ning to weigh again, and demands complete freedom from 
obstruction as the price of carrying through his plan for saving the 
French democratic system. His desire to retire, and his consequent 
disinterest, are the strongest cards he holds. 


At the time of writing the Radicals are in an unenviable 
dilemma. To support M. Doumergue spells a general election, 
and means facing their constituents after having voted against 
their principles. To provoke his resignation means to risk the 
opprobrium of dragging the parliamentary system back into the 
maelstrom of last February ; there are warnings that the country 
will not tolerate this, and the danger of riots is a consideration in 
every mind. A Radical Party meeting therefore temporized, and 
on the evening of November 6 passed the resolution set out on 





(1) All changes in the French Constitution must be sanctioncd by the Serat 
and Chamber sitting jointly in the Salle du Jeu de Paume at Versailles. 

(2) The ‘“ vote on account’”’ (douzieme provisoire) consists in voting a sum 
equal to one-twelfth of the last full year’s budget to provide for revenue and ex- 
penditure for one month; the device is used to meet the case when the full years 
Budget cannot be voted in time, 
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nave 22 below. In other words, they left a loophole for partici- 


ation in some “‘ truce ’’ Government with less rigid plans than 


\, Doumergue’s. 
Meantime there is general anxiety lest party politics should 
yain take precedence over urgent national considerations of 


public safety, economics and foreign policy. 


E. M. 








CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 


October 26th.—It was announced that the Government had been 
formally recognized by the U.S. Government, under date August 21st, 


1934. 


entina. 

October 30th.—It was announced that the Government had adhered 

to the Kellogg Treaty. 

Austria. 

October 25th.—An official statement was issued announcing the 
arrest of 20 Socialists and 50 Communists, and the discovery of the 
printing office where illegal copies of the Arbetter Zeitung were published. 
several Social Democrats were also arrested for storing and distributing 
illegal literature. 

The number of persons still in concentration camps as a con- 
sequence of the February revolt was stated to be 535. 

In a speech in Vienna Prince Starhemberg said that to the Heim- 
vehnr there was not much difference between Red and Brown 
Bolshevism ; both were alike expressions of economic distress, and he 
thought the sway of National-Socialism would be but temporary. 

He referred to the negctiations reported to have been going on 
between the Government and the Nazis, and said they had nothing 
against honest converts, but were suspicious of people who realized 
that they had made a mistake in tactics and now thought to achieve 
their aim in another way. These were the people who wanted to 
betray Austria to Germany, to surrender Austrianism to Prussianism. 
The Heimwehr would closely watch developments. 

As to the approaches to the workers, they were convinced that it 
was a mistake to try to “ talk the workers over.” The right policy 
was to leave them alone. The Socialists, who had fought in a true 
Austrian and soldierly spirit to defend their homes, as they thought, 
could not be expected to march now with flying colours into the 
Patriotic Front. He was not an enemy of the workers, but the Heim- 
wehr would have none of the old Socialist leaders. 

_ Prince Starhemberg emphasized the loyalty of the Heimwehr to 
the late Chancellor and said they gave equal loyalty to Dr. von 
Schuschnigg ; but the great need was unity. The Heimwehr was 
prepared to make sacrifices for that and, if necessary, “is prepared to 
enforce unity.” 

_ The arrest of several Nazis was reported and printing presses seized 
— were producing two papers, the Brown Front and the Danubian 
‘vont, 
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October 27th.—The Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor received , 
deputation of Austrian National-Socialists, who wished “ personally 
to express their views about the political situation.”” They had drafteq 
proposals ‘*‘ for liquidating the events of July 25th and taking part in 
the work of reconstruction.” 

The Chancellor was understood to have outlined the conditions 
for Nazi co-operation within the framework of the Patriotic Front, the 
first of which was unconditional acceptance of and readiness to uphold 
‘“*the Austrian idea,” ¢.e., the internal and external independence oj 
Austria, and, to this end, loyal support of the Government’s efforts. 

October 31st.—The Government announced the names of the 50 
members of the first State Council under the new Corporate Constitu- 
tion, the 40 members of the first Council of Intellect, and the & 
members of the first Economic Council, all of whom were appointed by 
the President on the recommendation of the Chancellor. 

Among members of the State Council were Prince Schénburg- 
Hartenstein, Herr Kienbéck, Colonel Adam, and General Vaugoin 
while the Council of Intellect included seven representatives of the 
Roman Catholic, one of the Protestant, and one of the Jewish com- 
munities. Employers and employed, inclusing peasant proprietors 
were represented in the Economic Council. 

The Chancellor, in an explanatory broadcast, appealed to all 
Austrians to keep the peace. 

(In the State Council the Heimwehr had 14 seats, the Christian- 
Socialists 20, and other parties forming the Government bloc, 15). 


Belgium. 

October 28th.—Speaking to ex-Service men at the 20th anniversary 
celebration of the battle of the Yser, the King said that polemics wer 
being exchanged round the secret problems of national defence, leading 
to public arguments which threatened to cause internal dissension. The 
Government had introduced, and Parliament had voted, a programm 
of reinforcement for the military organization, the execution of which 
had been and would be integrally pursued. 

It was a duty to study all the methods, in view of the rapidity 
of movement of mechanized armies and of the possibility for aircrait 
to attack their principal cities simultaneously within an hour oi 
opening hostilities. For that reason, in a small country, whos 
territory no longer extended beyond the range of action of the engines 
of war, the protection of the frontier cantons could be effected only in 
unity with that of the whole country. 

There was only one simple and fundamental means of achieving 
it, and that was to avert war; to maintain, for that end, a strong 
military machine, buttressed by the great natural obstacles. 

November 3rd.—An official statement was issued showing that 
the 1935 Budget was balanced. Expenditure was estimated 
10,508,340,000 francs, and receipts at 9,927,414,000, but the difierenc 
of 581 millions was covered by reductions in all the departments 
estimates, including, national defence, 96 millions, social insuranc: 
200 millions, and public debt, 30 millions. 


Bulgaria. 
October 24th.—It was learnt that two men had been arrested 0! 
October 22nd on the Turkish frontier who were identified as leaders © 
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the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization. This accounted for all 
the leaders, since Mihailoff was under police supervision in Turkey 
and Gheorghieff had been killed at Marseilles. 

November 5th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Sofia. 


Canada. 


October 27th.—The resignation of Mr. Stevens, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, led to a Cabinet crisis. 


a. 

October 26th.—Communists from Fukien were reported to be on 
the borders of Kwantung and troops and aeroplanes were sent from 
both Nanking and Canton. 

November 2nd.—Government forces occuped Tingchowfu (or 
Changting) and were reported to be driving the Red forces across the 
Fukien border. 


Czechoslovakia. 
October 25th.—The Budget for 1935 was introduced in the National 


Assembly. Revenue was shown as 7,985,255,000 crowns, and ex- 
penditure at 7,983,290,000 crowns. Military expenditure was about 
53 millions (say £442,000) higher than in 1934. 

November 6th.—In a statement on foreign politics in both Houses 
Dr. Benes said the entry of Russia into the League meant a change 
in the European constellation affecting the future development of 
international policy. As to the Hapsburgs, he left no doubt that any 
attempt at a restoration would be met in the most decided fashion by 
the Little Entente. 

He expressed faith in the League as a great forum of international 
public opinion, and said its strength must not be impaired. He also 
considered a Franco-Italian agreement to be more important than 
ever, and the question was equally pressing for Italy and other 
European countries. 

The whole situation might be characterized as a State of “ wait 
and see,” and a rallying of new fronts and new forces. A great guarantee 
of stability was the close collaboration between France and Britain. 
He regarded the next 12 or 18 months of international politics as 
decisive for the fate of Europe. 


Danzig Free City. 
October 25th.—Herr Beren, leader of the Catholic Party, was re- 
ported to have been arrested on a charge of disclosing official secrets 


to Polish organizations. 


Egypt. 


October 27th.—Ahmed Pasha Ziwar, the former Premier, was 
appointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 

_ November 1st.—The Prime Minister presented to the King the 
resignations of the Ministers of Communications and Agriculture. 
(Their resignation had been suggested by the British Residency, in 
response to requests for advice, made by the Prime Minister, as to how 
to deal with the situation which had arisen owing to the King being 
prevented by illness from exercising his usual influence on affairs of 
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State. For some time, during which the office of Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet remained unfilled, Ibrashi Pasha, the director of the King’s 
estates, had been representing the King’s wishes. Owing to his Majesty's 
illness it was believed that Ibrashi Pasha had exceeded his duties and 
acted irresponsibly, and the two Ministers dismissed were under his 
influence). 

November 6th.—Yehia Pasha submitted the resignation of the 
Cabinet, which was accepted by the King. 


Finland. 

October 29th.—Following the introduction, by the Cabinet, of a 
Bill providing for further reduction of the use of Swedish in the Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors, the Government received a number of petitions 
signed by 758 Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and Icelandic professors 
asking that due regard be had to the interests of the Swedish-speaking 
people of Finland. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement declaring that it was self- 
evident the petitions could not alter their attitude on the question, 
which was an internal Finnish issue in which they could not allow 
foreign interference. 


France. 
October 25th.—The Congress of the Radical and Socialist-Radical 


Party opened at Nantes. The report of the party’s committee on 
State reform was read and its criticism of the Premier’s suggestion that 
alterations in the Constitution should be effected was supported by 


the majority of the delegates. 

October 26th.—The political testament of M. Poincaré, dated 
July 1st, 1916, was published by the Matin. 

October 28th.—The Nantes Congress closed, after adopting a resolu- 
tion acknowledging the need for reform of Parliamentary procedure, 
especially in the discussion of the Budget, but reaffirming the deter- 
mination of the Party to oppose any change which might open the 
way for “‘ enterprizes of personal power.” It explicitly proposed resort 
to a popular referendum for the settlement of grave conflicts between 
the Senate and the Chamber, or between the Chamber and the 
Government. 

Finally, it insisted that the economic crisis was the primary cause 
of political unrest, and called for the lowering of home prices, and other 
measures for economic restoration. 

The Congress gave M. Herriot and the other Radical Ministers a 
free hand to negotiate with the Prime Minister. 

At the meeting of the Finance Committee of the Chamber the 
rapporteur stated that the credits for material included in the 1935 
Budget were under-estimated, and that a supplementary estimate of 
310 million francs would be needed to cover the armament programm: 
already approved. 

The Minister of War said that the measures taken to bring Army 
effectives up to full strength were not sufficient in themselves, ané 
that it would be necessary to provide for a corresponding increase 0! 
war material and supplies. (The measures taken included intensifica- 
tion of recruiting to make up for reduced numbers reaching tlie 
military age). 
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October 30th.—It was understood that the Government had issued 
instructions to the General commanding the troops on the Saar border 
in the case Of a request for assistance by the President of the Saar 
coverning Commission, and that the instructions would allow a sufficient 
force to be available at a few hours’ notice, on the understanding that 
sich action was not to be taken to mean a renewed occupation of the 
Territory. 

October 31st.—The Government sanctioned M. Marquet’s plan for 
the establishment of plant for the extraction of fuel oil and petrol from 
coal. 
November 2nd.—Following a meeting of the Cabinet it was an- 
nounced that the Socialist-Radical Ministers had accepted the Prime 
Minister’s suggestion for a way out of the deadlock within the Cabinet. 
\. Doumergue’s formula was to the effect that the Government (not 
the Premier alone) should be allowed, after the first year of existence 
of anewly elected Chamber, to ask the President to dissolve the Chamber 
without consulting the Senate. During the first year the sanction of 
the Senate would be required. The Socialist-Radicals now merely 
agreed that the Prime Minister should be allowed to proceed with the 
submission of his programme to Parliament. 

November 3rd.—M. Doumergue broadcast an appeal to the country 
in which he pointed out that the authority of the Government, firmly 
established, was the sole effective means of restoring the economic 
situation. This authority was, at present, almost non-existent. It 
had led to the weakening of public administration to an extent which, 
if it continued, would lead straight to anarchy. There were in Par- 
lament many men possessing the qualifications necessary for govern- 
ment, but their energies were frittered away in Party conflicts for power. 

Events had shown that Government instability was fatal to 
democracy, and the cause was to be found in the gaps and imperfections 
of the Constitution. Some people suspected him of smoothing the 
way for others to exercise a dictatorship, but “there is only one 
aspirant for dictatorship,”’—the Socialist-Communist Common Front. 
lt can hardly be pleasant for the Senate to find its defence in the hands 
of those who are pledged to abolish it.” 

He was determined to use all the means placed at his disposal, 
even to an appeal to the country. A referendum had no place in the 
Constitution, so the appeal could only be by a General Election. Rapid 
action was essential, and the National Assembly at Versailles must 
not be delayed too long. The vote could be taken quickly unless there 
were obstruction, and this might take the form of refusing cred itsfor 
the normal expenditure of the State in the absence of the 1935 Budget 
Unless the credits were accorded the Government could not appeal to 
the country, should that become necessary. Therefore, he was going 
‘0 ask Parliament for votes on account for three months. 

Refusal, he added, would signify that Parliament was not only 
hostile to the revision of the Constitution, but was determined not to 
allow the country to be consulted. 

M. Doumergue also pointed out that in no other really democratic 
‘onstitution was the right of dissolution placed in the hands of a 
‘ingle Assembly. In existing conditions the Senate was called upon 
0 act in the double capacity of arbiter and one of the parties to the 
‘ause. From the moment when the Senate ventured to overthrow 
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Governments still supported by large majorities in the Chamber, th, 
need for constitutional reform had become manifest. 

In conclusion, he said that none of the reforms proposed containe( 
any element of danger for the democratic régime. They strengthened 
it, and rendered personal power and dictatorship impossible. 

At a full Cabinet Council the Prime Minister presented to the 
Cabinet, who adopted them by a majority, the proposals for the reform 
of the State. These provided for the insertion in the Constitution of 
the following four points: (1) The number of Ministers was limited 
to 20, not including the President of the Council of Ministers. (2) Thy 
President of the Republic might dissolve the Chamber before th 
expiry of its mandate. During the first year, dissolution could be 
ordered only with the consent of the Senate ; subsequently, the consent 
of the Senate would not be necessary. (3) The State would give its 
servants security of employment and would guarantee all promotion. 
Any unjustified or concerted cessation of work on their part would 
break the bonds between them and the State. (4) No proposals for 
expenditure, except those of the Government, might be accepted unless 
corresponding revenue had previously been voted by both Houses. 
When the annual Budget was not passed by January tst of the year 
to which it applied, the President of the Republic might extend by a 
decree in Council, for the whole or part of the year in question, th 
application of the Budget of the previous year. 

There was no formal vote of the Cabinet, and the Radical: 
Socialists made it clear that they did not accept point (2), and retained 
their freedom to vote as they chose when the proposals came befor 
Parliament. 

November 5th.—The report on the Budget for 1935 showed that 
revenue was placed at 46,985 million francs, and expenditure at 
47,572 millions. 

The rapporteur stated that he considered the revenue had been 
over-estimated to the extent of at least 1,000 millions, and that only 
a marked business recovery could produce the needed money. The 
only valid solution was to be found in an effort for economy by the 
nation as a whole. He was opposed to devaluation of the franc. 

A delegation representing over 3,000,000 ex-soldiers in commerc: 
and industry handed to the Prime Minister a resolution of support 
and confidence. 

November 6th.—The Radical Ministers decided to leave the Cabinet. 
The Socialist-Radical Party, however, passed a resolution stating: 
(1) That the Radicals desired that the truce should be prolonged; 
(2) that they were opposed to any change in the normal procedur 
for the passage of the Budget ; (3) that they were willing to accept 
in principle, the need for a reform of the State. 

At the meeting of the Cabinet M. Doumergue held to his deman¢ 
for Votes on Account. 

The Foreign Minister received the German Ambassador, to discuss 
the Saar plebiscite, and was understood to have informed him that thi 
Government were determined not to evade any obligations towards 
the League of Nations. He denied reports in the foreign press that 
troop movements had already been carried out. - 

Herr Koester assured M. Laval that his Government would abic: 
by the Treaty conditions for the taking of the plebiscite. 
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Germany. E : . 
October 24th.—Dr. Jager issued a statement denying that he was 


endeavouring to bring about the establishment of a National Church, 
and said he had never used the term. If he had sometimes brought 
the racial idea into the foreground it had only been within the frame- 
work of his task of organizing the Church, because an Evangelical 
Church in the racial State could not but live, as regards its outward 
order, in harmony with the racial principles of that State. 

He contended that the conflict had arisen solely over the external 
organization of the Church, notwithstanding ‘“‘a few irresponsible 
attempts to break into the sphere of faith.” 

A speech made at Bayreuth on October 22nd by Herr Schemm, 
Bavarian Minister of Cults, was published in which he said that the 
struggle going on within the Church would ultimately shake national 
unity and introduce discord and turmoil into the Churches. He went 
on to refer to the fact that Herr Hitler had guaranteed the inviolability 
of the Confession and made an appeal to the Bavarian pastors to 
“bury the hatchet.”’ He also proposed that ‘‘ a Legal Adviser should 
be appointed for Bavaria who would devote himself, in administrative 
and juridical matters, to the task of creating satisfaction and pacifi- 
cation. 

The Nazi weekly paper Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft published 
an article on monetary policy in which it maintained that the trade 
situation demanded a remedy (Abhilfe) through monetary policy and 
that, whatever measures were decided on, “healthy currency con- 
ditions’ must be restored. 

Certain tendencies in the Reich’s economic policy were con- 
tributing to the nation’s isolation, which could not be entirely at- 
tributed to the world crisis and the currency devaluation practised by 
other countries. What remained of foreign trade was being severely 
handicapped by the “‘ paper war” resulting from the accumulation 
of trade regulations, etc., and the state of trade was in the final 
analysis due to “the disturbance of our currency and with it of our 
external economic equilibrium.” 

In conclusion, it pointed out that foreign trade was essential to 
the maintenance of internal trade, and that healthy self-sufficiency 
“must never mean merely achievements in self-denial.” 

October 25th.—The Bishops of the ‘“* German Christian’ move- 
ment assembled in Berlin for the Ceremony at which Reich Bishop 
Miiller was to take the personal oath of allegiance to Herr Hitler, but 
it was announced that the ceremony had been indefinitely postponed. 

A decree was published dealing with the objects and functions of 
the Labour Front, which existed, it was stated, to promote the under- 
standing by the workers of the employers’ point of view, and vice versa. 
No other organization of employers and employed was permitted, and 
the class struggle, it was declared, was a thing of the past. 

October 26th.—The Primate held a meeting of the German Christian 
Bishops which resolved that the management of affairs relating to 
Church politics should be taken out of the hands of Dr. Jager, and 
given to a Council of Bishops. 

According to an official statement the step was taken on the 
recommendation of Dr. Jager, who sent the Primate a letter resigning 
his Church political functions on the ground that he had “ substantially 
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completed ”’ the task of shaping the organization of the Evangelical 
Church. 

October 27th.—Bishops Meiser and Wurm and their associates 
were released from house arrest and other restrictions, and Dr. Meiser 
was reported to be going to Berlin to see Herr Hitler. 

A Niiremberg Court gave judgment against a pastor, appointed 
by Dr. Jager (who wished to obtain possession of the church to whica 
he had been appointed) ruling that Dr. Jager’s measures were “ devoid 
of all legal basis.” 


October 28th.—The declaration passed by tne Confessional Synod 
on October 20th was read in Confessional Churches all over the country. 

Preaching at Dahlem, Dr. Niemdller said the position was just 
the same as it was at the beginning of the year, and is ‘‘ hanging bya 
hair. The fact that an important personality of the so-called Church 
government has resigned does not mean that anything has been decided 
or that untruths can be regarded as truths.” 

It was announced that the Ministry of Economic Affairs intended 
to conduct a national enquiry into the question of increases in prices 
and collect precise material as to price movements to “ put an end to 
unjustified complaints,”’ as well as to “‘ empty chatter and rumours.” 


October 29th.—The Council of Brethren of the Confessional Synod 
decided that negotiations with the Reich Government should not be 
opened until it had recognized the Declaration of October 2oth. 

In a speech to manufacturers at Weimar Dr. Schacht warned 
foreign countries that Germany could pay only if they bought more 
German goods, but went on to say: “‘ I do not wish to win your cheers 
by saying things that I may be unable to stand by later. We are by 
no means adequately supplied with raw materials. Nor am I going to 
tell you that we have progressed so far in making substitutes that we 
no longer need foreign countries. We shall be obliged to tighten our 
belts still further, but there is no reason to falter.” 

In a reference to outstanding debts he said that they had imported 
more than they could pay for, and added: ‘‘ What could be more 
honest than that the German business world should now declare that 
it will not, in future, buy anything for which it cannot pay?” 

He also said: ‘‘ For the fact that we have no money the foreign 
countries have only themselves to blame, and it is, therefore, their 
fault that we cannot earn any more. . . . A people like the Germans, 
which has the highest culture, cannot live like Chinese coolies. We 
will not sacrifice our standards of life because of foreign political 
pressure.” 


October 30th.—Herr Hitler received Bishops Meiser, Wurm and 
Marahrens, and informed them that he took no further interest in the 
Evangelical Church dispute and would leave the problems of the Church 
to the Church itself. _ 

Previously, a delegation of 30 Protestant farmers from Bavaria, 
representing 200,000 Bavarian Protestants from the countryside, had 
demanded to see the Fihrer to submit their views to him, since they 
had come to the conclusion that he had not been fully informed about 
the situation in their Church. They did not see Herr Hitler, but 
were received by Dr. Buttmann, head of the Department of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs at the Ministry of the Interior. 
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Dr. Jager resigned his office as Legal Administrator of the Reich 
Church, and was also relieved of his duties as head of the Ecclesiastical 
Department of the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. 

It was announced that the formation of the association for the 
production of motor spirit from brown coal had been completed. The 
Company to control production was formed by 10 leading firms, 
among which foreign interests were represented. Members of the 
association were to be chosen by the Minister for Economic Affairs 
and could be removed by him. A Commissioner was placed in charge 
of the plan and given power to act as representative of the Company 
and give opinions and conduct negotiations on its behalf. He could 
also cancel resolutions and rulings of the general meeting if he thought 
they were against the interests of Reich and people. 

The Company was named Brown Coal-Petrol A. G. and had an 
initial capital of 100 million marks. It was expected to produce 500,000 
tons of spirit a year, and existing plant belonging to the I1.G. Dye Trust 
was to expand its capacity to 350,000 tons, making 850,000 tons in 
all. (Imports of motor spirit amounted to not much over 1 million 
tons a year). 

October 31st.—The Ministry of Justice issued a statement an- 
nouncing that a number of persons had been sentenced to death for 
espionage and several others to 15 years’ imprisonment. No names 
or particulars were published. 

The Council of Brethren of the Confessional Synod closed its 
Berlin Session after reaching agreement with the three senior bishops, 
who had seen the Fiihrer the previous day, that the Executive Council 
chosen from it should be the sole competent body to undertake the 
tasks of clearing up in the Evangelical Church. (The Council con- 
sisted of Dr. Koch, Dr. Amussen, Dr. Breit, Professor Barth, Dr. 
Nieméller, and Dr. Fiedler). 

The purple and white flag of the Evangelical Church was again 
flown on Churches and ecclesiastical buildings. (It had been superseded 
by the swastika at the beginning of the year by order of the Primate). 

A semi-official statement regarding the report as to the orders 
given to French troops in the event of trouble occurring in the Saar 
declared that ‘*‘the German Government and people desire nothing 
more than the execution of the plebiscite as promised by treaty, and 
afterwards a solution of the Saar question in conformity with the 
wishes of the voting population.”” The Saar population would, in spite 
of “the provocation of emigrants,”’ preserve its exemplary discipline 
until and beyond the plebiscite. 

[he action of the French military authorities was criticized as an 
effort to influence voting by one of the parties interested, and as such 
was described as illegal and dishonest. If on any pretext, France 
should attempt a coup de main, it was maintained that the provisions 
of the Treaty of Locarno would come into force. 

November 1st.—Herr Hitler received the Reich Statthalter, who 
took the personal oath of loyalty to him. 

In a broadcast address to 6 million members of the Hitler Youth 
Dr. Goebbels said: ‘* No State has ever been built up with speeches 
and swagger,”’ and warned his audience against pride and impatience. 
“World history,” he said, ‘‘ does not begin with you, but is waiting 
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to be carried on by you,” and pointed out that they must not think 
everyone older than themselves was a reactionary. 

The Primate’s Church Government issued a Statement ordering 
that the disputed points in the legal situation in the Church, including 
disciplinary cases, should be re-examined at once, and that the Cop. 
fessional status of the Church was to be unanimously regulated. 

A second inspired statement was issued attacking the French 
official explanations of the orders given to troops on the Saar border 
and said it must be rejected ‘from the standpoint of international 
law and the universally recognized principles of elementary good 
faith.” The only reference in the Treaty to the stationing of forces in 
the Saar explicitly provided for gendarmerie, while if occupation by 
French troops took place the executive power in the Territory would 
devolve on the general in command, and support and permission to 
carry arms would no doubt be given to Separatist elements in the 
population. 

It was asked, also, what had become of France’s carefully worked 
out definition of aggression, and what would become of the Locarno 
Treaty, if “‘a part of Germany administered by the League is made 
the stage for a dangerous military demonstration.” * 

An order was issued abolishing the Parents’ Advisory Council, 
in which teachers and parents collaborated, and substituting a “ Schoo! 
community,” to be called together by the head of the school staff and 
to consist of representatives of the teachers, the parents, and the 
Hitler Youth. 

A Trade and Financial Agreement with the British Government 
was signed in Berlin. (See Great Britain for particulars). 

November 2nd.—The official news agency in Munich announced 
that Bishop Meiser and the Bavarian Church Council had resumed 
their functions, and that, “‘in view of the illegality of the decrees 
issued by Dr. Jager, especially the decree appointing Commissioners 
to take control of the Bavarian Regional Church, the Bavarian Church 
Council, except by neglecting its duty, can no longer refrain from the 
exercise of its functions.” 

The statement was issued by the former Bavarian Church 
authorities, who had been ousted by the members of Dr. Jager’s 
régime, but had now resumed possession of their offices. 

An announcement in Stuttgart, from “* an official Church ”’ source, 
stated that Dr. Wurm had declared to the commissarial Church ad- 
ministration that he had returned to the Church offices and resumed 
his functions. 

Herr Biirckel, the plenipotentiary for the Saar, issued an order 
to the S.A. and S.S. forbidding the wearing of uniform between 
January roth and February roth, 1935, within a 25 mile zone along 
the Saar frontier, and also forbidding all parades, processions oF 
gatherings in the same area. 

He protested against the insinuations that there was a danger 0! 
an invasion of the Territory by Nazis and after commending the 
discipline of the formations said: ‘‘ In conformity with the ideas 0! 
our Fijhrer, who will go to the utmost limits of the possible for the 
sake of European peace, I must make still greater demands on your 
bearing and discipline in order to demonstrate before the world the 
lack of justification for the French plans.” 
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The order concluded: “* We declare solemnly that we have never 
considered plans for a putsch. We have no room for terrorists in 
our ranks. ...” 
~ Penunciation of Dutch-German clearing agreement. (See The 
Netherlands). 

November 3rd.—General Géring issued an order to the Prussian 
administration, including chiefs of police, to intervene drastically in 
all cases of price increases, especially of foodstuffs, not officially 
authorized, and action was at once taken at Breslau against a large 
number of shops for exceeding the prices fixed by the supervising 
authorities. 

The Reichsbank announced that it was compelled to make use of 
the right reserved in the Transfer Conference statement of May 2oth, 
1934, and to withdraw the offer of a 40 per cent. cash redemption of 
coupons maturing between July Ist, 1934, and June 30th, 1935. 

November 4th.—Bishops Meiser, Wurm and Marahrens were 
understood to have entered into negotiations with Dr. Kinder, the 
leader of the German Christians, owing to the suggestion being held 
out to them that a new Reich Church on a Lutheran basis might be 
constituted. Reports were also current that an intimation had been 
conveyed to them that the State wished them to compromise with 
Dr. Kinder, and that if agreement were not reached State allowances 
would be stopped, and the collection of Church taxes by the State 
cease. 
Preaching at Nuremberg for the first time since his deposition 
Dr. Meiser referred to his meeting with Herr Hitler, at which “at 


last we were in a position to tell him face to face what had been 
happening.” As a result, they had been reinstated, and ‘“‘ thus the 
constitutional status of the Evangelical Church, as far as Bavaria is 
concerned, is restored.” 

An official statement contained the names of 28 German exiles 
declared to have forfeited their citizenship because they had, “ by 
their conduct, which is contrary to the duty of loyalty to Reich and 


9 


people, caused the most serious injury to German interests. 

They included Prince Max Karl zu MHohenlohe-Langenberg, 
Count von Léwenstein-Scharffeneck, Herr Gerhard Seger, and Dr. Otto 
Strasser. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin issued a diocesan document 
which dealt with Herr Rosenberg’s book ** Myth of the 2oth Century.”’ 
Numerous errors of fact and distortions of evidence in the book were 
corrected and, in a foreword, Bishop Bares said it threatened the 
foundations of Christian faith and life. 

November 5th.—The Cabinet passed a law appointing Dr. Goerdeler 
to be Special Commissioner for the Supervision of Prices until July, 
1935, With authority to control all prices, including those of statutory 
corporations and associations formed by law. He was a Conservative 
and had had much experience in 1931 and 1932 in price control. 

The attempt to bring about a compromise in the Church conflict 
was understood to have failed, and the three Bishops were stated to 
have agreed to refuse to deal with Dr. Kinder or Bishop Miller. 

November 6th.—The “German Faith Movement ’’ published nine 
commandments, which included: (1) Honour the godly (the world 
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principle) ; (2) honour thy ancestors; (3) honour the great men . 
the people ; (6) be faithful to thy people ; (7) do not steal: and 4 


be truthful. 


Great Britain. 
October 24th.—The first meeting took place of the American and 


Japanese delegations, in London for the naval conversations. 

The executive committee of the Labour Party refused to entertaiy 
Communist proposals for a “‘ united front ” against Fascism whether 
on a national or an international basis. 

October 26th.—In a speech at York, Mr. Chamberlain referred ; 
the serious differences of opinion within the Conservative Party 9, 
the question of India, and said that affairs there could not be left a: 
they were ; as to that there was no dispute. The question was how 
fast and how far they were prepared to go in the direction of helping 
Indians towards self-government, and they were going to have a rey 
on the whole matter from the Joint Select Committee very soon. I 
was surely not too much to ask that until the report was presented 
they should decline to make up their minds, and should hear what it 
had to say. 

As to national defence, the conditions in Europe did not inspir 
confidence. During the past five months there had been a series of 
acts of violence, and they would be failing in their duty if they did not 

ake measures to see that they should be at least in a position to defend 


themselves. 


Statement in Tokyo re reported representations of British Govern- 


ment ve Manchukuo oil monopoly. (See Japan). 
Octohzr 27th.—The Government approved an Anglo-Norwegian 


Agreement to establish a joint commission to investigate fisher 


disputes. A board of two members, one nominated by each Govern- 
ment, was to be set up in each country, and both Governments 
undertook to use their best endeavours to ensure that fishermen would 
submit their claims to the board and abide by its decisions. 

October 29th.—Speaking at a lunch given by the National Labour 
Committee the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, and Sir John Simon ali 
advocated the continuation of the system of political co-operation. 

Mr. MacDonald claimed that the work of the National Govern 
ment had made the centre of the Empire more honoured, respected 
and appreciated by their sons and daughters in their remote territories 
than it had ever been before. They had seen liberty aor © 
nation after nation in Europe ; so long as they could produce legis! ation 
which deprived no citizen of his liberty they were not going to st ind 
by and refrain from taking such steps as they considered necessary 
to protect the liberty of the whole. 

They had run risks by allowing their armamer.ts to be reduced t 
the very minimum in order to show the world that they were sincert 
In a reference to the desirability of continued co-operation in thi 
National Government he said: ‘I want the younger generation t 
see in the Government the expression of a great philosophy of socia! 
progress, a philosophy that must be applied all the more because © 
the great gap caused by the fact that many of the generation between 

35 and 60 are dead. The conception that is going to bring this 
country through its difficulties and keep it a great influence for good 
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js that there is a social unity that comprehends us all, and that any 
class that takes more out of the community than it puts into it is 9 
parasitic class.” 

Mr. Baldwin said the reasons that brought the National Govern 
ment together were fundamental, and they were as strong to-day—in 
some ways stronger—as they were in 1931, andhe went on: “I tremble 

think what in the present condition of Europe the result of a weak 
Government in this country might be. . . . Unless there is a cataclysm 

0 opponents of ours will come in with any majority that you could 
calla majority, and their Government would be weak.” 

Whatever was thought of the National Government at home it was 
held in great respect abroad, and the greatest guarantee of peace and 
of social and democratic stability was the continuance of a broad-based 
Government bringing together faithful men from all the older parties, 
and he said he did not see in the near future any prospect of going 
back to the party dog-fight of the old days. 

Sir John Simon said the output of the Government had been better 
than its propaganda; there was no difference of opinion abroad as 
to whether it had been a good thing for Britain. Nations had been 
compelled as a result of the War to seek some kind of national con- 
centration. There were only two ways. Most of the world had 
adopted one, and Britain had adopted the other. The ordinary British 
citizen had began to realize that the age through which they were 
passing was an age not for conflict, but for co-operation. 

October 31st.—In reply to a question in Parliament regarding a 
letter, submitted to the U.S. Committee investigating the private 
manufacture of arms, in which reference was made to a friend in the 
British Admiralty who could get Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong a contract 
for submarines, the First Lord of the Admiralty stated that the alloca- 
tion of orders in each of the years referred to (1926 and 1927) was 
settled in accordance with the invariable practice, 7.e., by the First 
Lord himself, on the advice of two responsible members of the Board of 
Admiralty and there was not a trace of partiality for any particular firm 
either on their part or on that of any official in dealing with the question 
itany stage. He concluded by offering the House an independent 
inquiry as so how the Admiralty placed its contracts. 


November 1st.—The India Joint Select Committee approved finally 
its Report on Indian Constitutional Reform, and the Report was laid 
on the table of both Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Runciman announced in Parliament that an agreement had 
heen concluded in Berlin for the facilitation of trade with Germany 
and the liquidation of outstanding debts. Germany undertook to 
varmark for payment for British exports 55 per cent. of the sterling 
obtained by the sale of German exports to the United Kingdom. The 
Reichsbank would provide at once at least £400,000 to liquidate 
existing trade debts and would do their best to mobilize existing 
sterling credits. Any balance of indebtedness would be met within 
12 months by earmarking a further 10 per cent. of the value of German 


exports to the U.K. 


As regards the loans to Germany, the German Government agreed 
to pay full interest as from January Ist, 1935, upon Dawes and Young 
loan bonds held by British citizens on June 15th, 1934. 
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The Agreement was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4726. 

November 5th.—Speaking in Parliament Sir John Simon said tha; 
the task of preserving order in the Saar was laid upon the Governing 
Commission, which was successfully performing it. In 1926 th» 
Commission had told the League Council that in case of trouble. ;; 
would feel entitled to call upon troops stationed outside, but nea; 
the Saar frontier, and the Council had taken note of his statement. 

There had never been any question of the use of British troops 
and the Government did not contemplate anything of the sort. More- 
over, no trouble beyond the capacity of the Governing Commissio; 
ought to occur. 

Sir John said the German Ambassador had, that morning, o 
firmed to him the report that the German authorities had prohibited 
until after January 13th the wearing of uniforms by S.A. and SS. i: 
a belt 25 miles on the German side of the frontier, and processions 
etc., had also been forbidden. The German Government had also 
issued a solemn assurance that there would be no invasion of th 
Territory. 

The French Ambassador had tendered an assurance that th 
French arrangements were purely precautionary, and “in these 


circumstances,” concluded Sir John, “‘ we have the right to expect 
that, with due restraint in all quarters, the plebiscite will be carried 
through properly and in due order.” 

The Fisheries Agreement with Norway was signed in London 
setting up a Joint Fisheries Commission to investigate all disputes. 


November 6th.—The terms of the Fisheries Agreement with Norway 
were published in a White Paper, Cmd. 4729. 


India. 

October 22nd.—The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, th 
Maharajah of Patiala, issued a statement in which he said he had 
firm faith in India’s gradual progress towards self-government unde! 
the aegis of the British Crown. “It is accepted,” he said, “ by all 
parties concerned—His Majesty’s Government, the rulers of States, 
and the British-Indian people—that the close co-operation of tli 
States and the association of their Governments, under certain essential 
safeguards which we have laid down, are necessary for the evolution 
of such a Constitution.” 

It had never been the intention of the Princes, he said, to wit! 
draw from or modify the position they had adopted all along on t! 
question of Federation. 

October 26th.—Speaking at the Conference of the Congress Party 
at Bombay the president of the party condemned the White Paper 
on the ground that it did not fulfil the requirements of the Congress, 
which had declared for independence, meaning complete control 0! 
the Army, finance, foreign relations, and internal administration. 


October 28th.—The Conference adopted Mr. Gandhi’s amendments 
to the Party’s Constitution, and the new Constitution was carried by 
a large majority. Mr. Gandhi’s proposals broadened the basis of rural 
representation and lessened the strength of the urban elements in the 
movement. The number of delegates to the annual session was 
limited to 2,000, instead of 6,000, and the members of the Congress 
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mmittee were limited to 167. Nearly two-thirds of the delegates 
were to come from rural areas. 


-. tober 24th.—The 12th General Meeting of the International 
institute of Agriculture, held in Rome, discussed trade barriers, com- 
mercial treaties and planned world economy and addresses were given 
hy Professor Tugwell (U.S.A.), Lord de la Warr, and Mr. F. McDougall 
f Australia. 
October 28th.—The 12th Anniversary of the March on Rome was 
lebrated by a march past Signor Mussolini by 15,000 athletes chosen 
‘rom all over the country. 
The keel of the warship Vittorio Veneto, of 35,000 tons, was laid 
t Trieste. 
sows In an article in the Popolo d’Italta Signor Suvich expressed the 
aie ninion that the departure of Germany from Geneva might have been 
voided if the Disarmament Conference had not met again in Sep- 
mber, 1933 and the Powers had been left to come to an agreement 
inder the Four-Power Pact. (Not having been ratified, the Pact had 
never come into force). 

He regretted that Britain and France did not accept the Italian 
proposal of February to allow a certain re-armament to Germany and 
to limit the armaments of other countries to the existing level. While 
italy had little belief in pacts of mutual assistance and security, the 
proposed Eastern Pact, he considered, would give Germany absolute 
parity, at least in form, and thus become unobjectionable. Italy tried 
to throw a bridge over the profound dissension between France and 
Germany by the Four-Power Pact and in the February memorandum, 
ind the aim of the whole of her policy was to see that the bridge was not 
lestroyed. 

He also claimed that the firm attitude of Italy had enabled the 
\ustrian Government to dominate the situation after the tragedy 
{ July 25th. 

October 31st.—A question to the Premier was tabled by Count 
le Vecchi and 320 other Senators to ask the Foreign Minister for “* his 
pinion on the various measures taken by the British Government 
against the Italian language in Malta... .” 

The president of the Balilla organization issued a circular giving 
ders that all boys between 6 and 8 were to be incorporated in new 
(etachments named ‘* Sons of the She-Wolf.”’ 

_ November 1st.—A question was tabled by 350 Deputies asking 
‘he Prime Minister, as Foreign Minister, what the Government intended 
'o do in defence of the language and culture in Malta. 

_ November 5th.—An agreement aiming at the establishment of 
‘he 40-hour week in industry was signed by representatives of the 
Employers’ Confederation of Industrialists and of the corresponding 
tmployees’ Confederation. It abolished overtime in principle, but 
‘dmitted special cases. It was to be put into force for an experimental 
period ending on April 16th, 1935. 

November 6th.—Signor Mussolini received General Gémbés. 


ibited 
a il 


Japan. 
October 24th.—In a joint Statement issued in Tokyo the head of 


the F.B.I. Mission and the president of the Japan Economic Federation 
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said that the members had agreed to recommend to those organizatioy; 
the establishment in London and Tokyo of committees “ to discys 
questions affecting the industrial and commercial interests of the ty) 
countries.” 

It was understood that their main purpose would be to preven; 
unnecessary competition in neutral markets. 

October 25th—The Rengo Agency reported that the Governmer; 
wished to conclude a new naval treaty on the ground that since 12) 
circumstances had changed completely owing to the phenomena! 
development in naval construction and the increase in the cruising 
power of warships and aircraft. 

With regard to the position of the U.S.A., it was pointed out tha 
American adherence to a plan for naval operations in the Wester 
Pacific would contravene the principle of non-aggression and provid 
a major cause for alienation between Japan and the U.S.A. A\s 
Japan was the only stabilizing force in the Far East, without whic! 
the principle of the ‘* open door ”’ could not be safeguarded. 

Finally, if America only wanted to defend the mainland it was 
not necessary to insist on a 5 : 5 : 3 ratio, especially since independence: 
was to be granted to the Philippines. 

The British Ambassador in Tokyo was understood to have mad: 
representations to the Government on the subject of the proposed 
oil monopoly in Manchukuo. 

Count Kodama was appointed Minister of Overseas Affairs. (Th 
portfolio had hitherto been held by the Prime Minister). He had 
formerly been Civil Governor of the leased territory of Kwantung and 
of Korea. 

October 26th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japa 
repudiated all responsibility for the scheme of oil control in Manchuku 
citing the Notes exchanged between the Government and the Britis 
and U.S. Governments in July and August. The Government’s Not 
of August 3rd declared that it had no responsibility for Manchukuos 
oil policy, but added, for the information of the two Governments 
that details obtained by it showed that the Manchukuo Petroleum ( 
had been incorporated in Manchukuo on February 2tst, 1934. The 
Company had not given any monopolistic rights, and the holding oi 
its shares was not restricted to nationals of Manchukuo. 

He also stated that he understood Manchukuo desired to extend 
the utmost consideration to foreign interests in the purchasing ané 
marketing of oil. Contrary to reports, no joint representations hai 
been made by the British, Dutch and U.S. Governments against th 
monopoly. 

It was understood in Tokyo, however, that the British Governmet! 
had actually submitted a memorandum to the Japanese Governmet! 
in September setting out its views, in which it was stated unequivoca: 
that the proposed action of the Manchukuo Government would co” 
stitute a violation of the “open door” clauses in the Nine-Pow 
Treaty, as well as of the pledges of both Japan and Manchukuwo ! 
maintain the “ open door ”’ principle. | 

(The Manchukuo Petroleum Company’s capital was stated to » 
20 per cent. Manchurian and 80 per cent. Japanese. Of the 50 pa 
cent. a quarter was believed to be held by the South Manchuria! 
Railway and the rest by Japanese commercial interests) 
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(October 27th.—The Foreign Office spokesman was reported to have 
gated that any suggestion that the Nine-Power Treaty should be 
-voked was ‘entirely irrelevant,” as Manchukuo had been “ con- 
situted since the Treaty and in entirely new circumstances.” 

October 29th.—It was understood that the Government had received 

«mmunications from the British, Dutch and U.S. Governments re- 
arding the Petroleum Industry Law enacted on March 27th, 1934, 
on the ground that the treatment of foreign companies was unjust 
and not in accordance with international custom. (The Law aimed at 
making possible the accumulation of large reserves of oil and at 
encouraging oil refining in Japan, at the expense of the foreign oil 
companies). 

November 5th.—The Government communicated to the American 
and British Embassies identical statements regarding the oil monopoly 
in Manchukuo. This intimated that its examination of the oil control 
law led it to the conclusion that it did not permit discrimination against 
the interests of any foreign nation. The issue was one between the 


foreign oil companies in which the Japanese Government must decline 


to interfere. 

The Foreign Office spokesman said that the points made in the 
statement were “‘ general arguments regarding Manchukuo’s relations 
with other countries and her responsibility under treaties concluded 
by China.” 

Statement at League Mandates Commission’s examination of the 
report on the administration of the Pacific Islands. (See League of 


Nations). 
November 6th.—The ban on the reports of the Conference of the 


t 
stit 


Board of Marshals and Admirals held on October 31 was rased, and 
information was published to the effect that the Chiefs of the Naval 
and Military Staffs had advised the Emperor that the abrogation of 
the Washington Treaty would not endanger national defence. The 
Cabinet was reported to have concurred in this view. 


League of Nations. 
November 5th.—The Mandates Commission examined the annual 


report on the Japanese Mandated Islands, and drew attention to press 
reports that difficulties had been raised by the Japanese Administra- 
tion in the case of foreign travellers and vessels, American and British, 
wishing to go to ports in the islands. 

Mr. Ito said he would obtain definite information for the Commis- 
sion when the next report was discussed. The Chairman said it was 
desirable that Japan should dispel the suspicions about occurrences 
in the islands which had been rife for some years. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
November 5th.—Mr. Henderson addressed to the members of the 


‘onference Bureau a statement containing suggestions for future 
procedure, and convoking a meeting of the Bureau for November 2oth. 
He gave it as his opinion that conditions were now such as to make it 
necessary to postpone till after the beginning of 1935 an attempt to 
deal with the problems of disarmament, and to modify the procedure 
of the Conference, both as regards the questions which should become 
the important concern of the Conference, and also the manner in which 
they should be approached. 
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He, therefore, proposed that such questions as were considere; 
ripe, in that agreement on them had been reached or was in sight, migh; 
be embodied in separate protocols coming into force one by one, withoy: 
the Conference having to wait for the completion of the Conventioy 
Such questions were: (1) That of the regulation of the manufacty; 
of and trade in arms. (2) That of budgetary publicity, and (3) ¢) 
setting up of a permanent Disarmament Commission. 


Manchukuo. 


October 19th.—Representatives of British and American Oil Com. 
panies were informed by officials of the monopoly bureau of the Finane: 
Ministry that the Government had decided to establish a monopol| 
in oil, to come into operation early in 1935. This step had been taken 
for reasons of national defence and economic development, and in th 
interests of the inhabitants. 

The companies concerned informed the representatives of th 
British and U.S. Governments, and stated that the Japanese Gover- 
ment, owning half the shares of the South Manchuria Railway and 
being sole owner of the shale oil plant, was seeking for itself and its 
nationals a monopoly which would deprive the nationals of othe: 
Powers of the right to legitimate trade. 

October 26th.—Statement ve oil monopoly by Japanese Foreig: 
Office spokesman. (See Japan). 

October 27th.—It was understood that a protest had been made t 
the Government invoking the latter’s declaration made in March 
1932 that it would continue to respect and fulfil obligations incurred 
by China under treaty towards foreign nationals and interests. 

October 30th.—The Government issued a statement regarding their 
oil policy, and declaring that ‘“* equal opportunity will be scrupulous} 
observed ” in the granting of licences for the import and export or 
retail sale of oils without distinction of nationality. Manchukuo, it 
stated, would be dependent on foreign countries for petroleum, and 
“the interests of present dealers in petroleum will be respected b) 
maintaining the present marketing system.” 

November 2nd.—It was reported that an oil company had been 
set up, with a capital of 5 million yen, of which one million was sub- 
scribed by the Government, 2 millions by the South Manchuria Railwa\ 
and 2 millions by Japanese oil interests. 


Mexico. , 
October 24th.—It was learnt that all the Churches in the States 0! 


Sonora, Tabasco, Chiapas, Colima, and Guererro had been closed )) 
the local Governments, and in the last-named the bishops and priests 
were given 72 hours in which to leave the State. 

Students in Mexico City declared a strike against Article 3 of tl 
Constitution, which made the teaching of Socialism compulsory 1 
the schools. 

October 31st.—The President of the Republic was reported to hav 
ordered the Procurator General to prosecute those members of thi 
Roman Catholic clergy who might be involved in what he stated was 
a conspiracy by the Church to overthrow the Government. 

The Supreme Court issued a decision holding that any property 
leased to the Church or members of the clergy for any purpose might 
be forfeited to the State. 
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The Netherlands. 


November 2nd.—The Government denounced the Dutch-German 
ying agreement concluded on September 21st, and it thus lapsed 
November 16th. 


Norway. ‘ 
October 27th.—Agreement with Great Britain re joint commission 
investigate fishery disputes. (See Great Britain). 
November 5th.—Signature of Fisheries Agreement with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain). 


Poland. ; 
October 30th.—A decree was promulgated supplementing that of 


September 29th by ordering “* compulsory military service of all secular 
property and chattels.” At any time of emergency all textile, chemical 
nd other factories and plants, iron foundries, water supplies, farms 
nd all means of transport were required to render their services for 
military purposes and cede ownership to the State. The only 
exemptions were churches and synagogues and their contents. 

Another decree imposed severer penalties for disclosures of any 
state or military secrets. 


Portugal. 

October 24th.—In a statement on foreign policy to the new Cabinet 
the Prime Minister said he was disposed to maintain, to intensify, and 
to foster the English alliance, and, at the same time, to maintain 
inendly relations with all the countries of the world, especially those 
possessing colonies bordering on those of Portugal. 

A Statement issued after the Cabinet meeting observed, with 
regard to reports that Portuguese deportees had been obtaining arms 

Spain, that the Government had every confidence in the friendly 
declarations of the Lerroux Government. 

October 27th.—A Council of State was constituted, to advise the 
President, in the event of serious national emergencies, to convoke or 
dissolve the National Assembly, and to decide when the President or 

\y of its own members had become unfit to carry out their duties. It 
consisted of General Oliviera, a former Premier; Dr. Rodrigues, the 
Minister of Justice ; Dr. Monteiro, the Colonial Minister ; Dr. Alberto 
dos Reis, a former Minister of the Interior ; and ex-officio, the Premier, 
he Attorney-General, and the Presidents of the Corporative Chamber, 
the National Assembly, and the Supreme Court. 


Rumania. 
October 29th.—A law was issued designed to control exports and 
It set aside 40 per cent. of all receipts from exports (except 
those trom petroleum, cereals and timber) for the payment of coupon 
imterest On loans and commercial or private debts abroad. 


Saar Territory. 

_ October 30th.—French orders to troops on the border of the Saar 
lerritory. (See France). 

( November 2nd.—German orders to S.A. on the Saar border. (See 
reymany), 
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November 3rd.—Herr Pirro was reported to have offered rewards 
of 1,000 francs to members of the Deutsche Front who denounces 
terrorists who were stated to be making their way into the ranks o: 
that organization. He also ordered his supporters to preserve th: 
strictest discipline. m ; 

November 5th.—Statement by British Foreign Secretary. (s,, 
Great Britain). 7 


Siam. 
October 27th.—The King, who was in England, announced his 


intention of abdicating unless his wishes were met in the matter of a 
dispute with the Government and the National Assembly regarding 
the Royal prerogative of life and death. The criminal code contained 
a provision that when a prisoner was condemned to death the King’s 
command must be obtained before the sentence could be carried out 
The Government submitted to the Assembly Bills amending this and 
other provisions so as to reduce the King’s prerogative to one of simple 
consideration of a petition for reprieve. If the petition was not granted 
within 60 days the sentence had to be executed. 

When these Bills were passed by Parliament the King refused 
his sanction on the ground that in such an important matter the people 
should be consulted either through a referendum or a general election 
The Bills were sent back to the Assembly for re-consideration, but 
eventually the King’s veto was over-ridden. 

The King was understood to be insisting on an appeal to the 


country on the question, especially as the measure was only passed 
by the votes of taose Deputies who were nominated by the Premier 
the elected members being in general against it. (50 per cent. of the 
Deputies were elected and the rest nominated). 


South Africa. 

October 29th.—The Gazette announced the banning of the Nazi 
Party in South-West Africa on the ground that, under Section 2 ol 
the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, the Party was “ detrimental 
in its activities to peace, order, and good government in the Territory.” 

This action followed raids made on the Nazi branch offices early 


in the month, when many documents were seized. 

November 1st.—The elections for the Legislative Assembly 0! 
South-West Africa resulted in the United Party securing a two-thirds 
majority. 

Major Weigel, the Nazi ieader, received an order from the Ac 
ministration requesting him to leave the Territory within three weeks 


Spain. ’ 
October 26th.—The Foreign Press Association in Madrid sent 4 
letter to the Prime Minister petitioning for the removal of the censor 
ship for correspondents who were ready to take the responsibility ‘0! 
the news they sent. It also asked that the correspondents of Het | 0!' 
and Politiken, arrested on October 7th for alleged relations with t 
rebels, should be charged as soon as possible. 


October 28th.—The censorship over telephoned news was raised. 
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Vorember 1st.—Following deliberations of the Cabinet as to whether 
death sentences passed on convicted rebel leaders should be carried 
the Prime Minister informed the press that the death sentences 
numbered 22, and went on to say: “ We informed His Excellency of 

r decisions, the principal of which is to continue maintaining reserve 
til the opportune moment arrives to take a definite decision con- 
sidering all sorts of circumstances. I cannot add one single word 
more on this matter.” 

November 3vd.—The Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees de- 
livered a judgment declaring that the Deputies of the Catalan Corts 
should not enjoy the privilege of immunity they conferred upon 
themselves on a par with Deputies to the Cortes. 

November 5th.—The Government announced that they had sub- 
mitted for the signature of the President of the Republic pardons for 
21 of the 23 rebels sentenced to death, and the President signed them. 
[he two men to be executed were a miner who killed two Civil Guards 
and a man at Gijon who killed a policeman). The pardoned included 
ficers of the Generalidad forces who gave orders to fire on the loyal 
troops in Barcelona. 

Speaking at the opening of the Cortes Sefior Lerroux outlined 
the events leading up to the revolt and blamed the Socialists and 
Catalans, whom he described as traitors to their country and to the 
Republic. He defended the legitimacy of the pact between Radicals 
and the new recruits to the régime, and said it was absurd of the 
Republican parties to criticize it. 

A vote of confidence was proposed and was supported by Sefior 
Gil Robles, who attacked the Socialists for their ‘* assault on power.” 

lle Basque Minority were present again in the Chamber, but the 
(atalan Esquerra, the Socialists and the Left Republicans stayed 
aWay. 

November 6th.—The Gazette published the pardons of the 21 con- 
demned men. A general strike began at Saragossa in protest against 
the execution of the two not pardoned. 

rhe Cortes passed a vote of confidence in the Cabinet. 233 Deputies 
supported it, and the Fascists, Monarchists and Traditionalists (40 in 
all) abstained. The Socialists and the ‘* Republican Minorities ”’ were 
absent. 


Sweden. 

October 24th.—The executive committee of the Social Democratic 
Party rejected a proposal for co-operation in any form with the Moscow 
International or with any of its branches. 


Syria. 
November 4th.—The High Commissioner prorogued the Parliament 
of the Republic sine die, on the ground that the Opposition, while 
vlaming the Mandatory Power for the economic crisis, hampered 
every effort to combat it. 


Turkey. 

October 25th.—The Grand National Assembly ratified the Con- 
ventions concluded with Rumania and Yugoslavia, provided for by 
the Balkan Pact and the Protocol attached. 
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October 29th.—The parade at Angora in honour of the rith anpj. 
versary of the proclamation of the Republic was attended by y 
Titulescu, M. Maximos and M. Pouritch, representing M. Yevtitch. 

October 30th.—Speaking at a banquet given by the Foreign Minister 
M. Titulescu said they would not rest until they had succeeded iy 
seeking out the guilty in the Marseilles crime and punishing them, an¢ 
referring to the discussions they were holding, said they concerned 
the improvement of economic relations and communications, notably 
on the Danube and the Black Sea. 

November 2nd.—The Balkan Conference, held in Angora, drey 
up statutes for the Balkan Pact and created an Economic Council 
The new statutes were similar to those of the Little Entente, while 
the functions of the Economic Council were to create a Balkan Bank 
for the development of tourist traffic, and to submit a report, when 
the Conference met in May, 1935, on the possibility of improving 
economic relations between the signatories of the Pact and th 
development of communications. 


U.S.A. 
October 24th.—Mr. Roosevelt delivered an address to the American 


Bankers’ Association in which he said that in March, 1933 he had 
asked the people of the country to renew their confidence in the banks: 
now he was asking the bankers to renew their confidence in the people 

** The old fallacious notion,” he said, ‘“‘ of the bankers on one 
side and the Government on the other, as more or less equa! and 
independent units, has passed away. The Government, by th 
necessity of things, must be the leader, must be the judge of conflicting 
interests of all groups in the community, including bankers.”’ 

The threefold purposes of the Government in relation to thi 
bankers were: First, to promote the confidence of the people in the 
banks and banking; secondly, to make this confidence a real an 
living thing through wise supervision of the banks ; .and thirdly, “ the 
Government should assert its leadership in encouraging not only the 
confidence of the people in the banks but the confidence of the banks 
in the people.” He found almost universal agreement among bankers 
that the emergency credit agencies should continue until such time as 
the banks and other credit agencies were themselves able to take over 
the lending functions, and he went on: ‘‘ While there lies before us 
still the necessity for large expenditures for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, I think we should all proceed in the expectation that the revival 
of business activity will steadily reduce this burden.” 

As regards international relationships the President said thie) 
had constantly kept before them, as their national policy, the object 
of a greater steadiness of prices and values. 

In conclusion, he said it was “ in the spirit of American institutions 
that wealth should come as a result of hard labour of mind and hi oe 
That’s what we call profit motive. Its real fulfilment comes in ¢! 
general recognition of the rights of each factor in the community. 

October 25th.—The Bankers’ Association adopted unanimous!) 
resolutions promising to co-operate with the Government, but demand: 
ing a balanced Budget, and tbat bank lending should be dependent 


on business. 
The resolution dealing with the Budget recognized the necessit) 
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for emergency expenditure in the interest of human welfare, but added 
‘hat it must be on the understanding that the States must meet such 
expenditures as might arise. 

' The Department of Commerce issued a balance sheet of the 
ountry’s dealings with the rest of the world during the first half of 
1934. There was an inflow of $920 million in gold and $30 million 
in paper currency. Merchandize exports were valued at $1,036 
millions, and imports at $863 million. 

Foreign investments in American stock totalled $850 million, 
and U.S. investments abroad, $625 million. With the receipts on 
account of sinking fund and bond redemption, from direct investments 
and from arbitrage transactions, the total net inflow on long-term 
account was $310 million, and there was an inflow of short-term banking 
funds of $250 millions. 

October 31st.—The Japanese Ambassador stated, at a press con- 
ference, that Japan intended to hold out to the end for the principle 
of naval equality, but he used expressions such as “equality in 
security,’ and “* equality in defence,”’ which were understood to imply 
readiness to interpret the claim in a conciliatory manner. 

Mr. Donald Richberg was appointed executive director of a group 
composed of the Executive Council and the National Emergency 
Council, which were combined by an order of the State Department. 
He was to have on his board all the members of the Cabinet and the 
heads of all the major relief agencies. 

November 1st.—The Under-Secretary of State announced that 
further representations on the subject of the Manchukuo oil monopoly 
were to be addressed to the Japanese Government by the U.S. Am- 
bassador, who had been instructed to make known to the Japanese 
Foreign Office that his Government could not accept the argument 
that the question was one of the domestic policy of the independent 
Manchukuo Government. 

Mr. Cordell Hunt, in an address to the Foreign Trade Association 
in New York, called attention to the need for stabilization of inter- 
national currencies, and stated that an effort must be made to 
re-establish equilibrium in the international price structure. He 
added: ‘* The objective of the U.S.A. in the foreign field calls for a 
liberal commercial policy of fair trade methods and practices and 
friendly relations. . . .” 

November 2nd.—It was understood that the attitude taken up by 
the Government in the naval conversations was that it intended to 
maintain at all costs the 5-5-3 ration, and was prepared, if necessary, 
to build five ships for every three constructed by Japan. 

It did not wish to abandon the Washington and London Treaties, 
but it was willing to consent to certain modifications, in deference to 
British and Japanese ideas, provided these did not alter the agreed 
ratio of naval strength. For instance, the British desire for 20 more 
cruisers might be met by the adoption of the “* sliding category scale,”’ 
under which tonnage absorbed by additional cruisers would be deducted 
irom that allotted to other categories. 

In no circumstances would the U.S. be a party to a plan which 
would increase the global tonnage of navies, and their proposal for 
a 20 per cent. reduction in all classes of ships except cruisers and 
aircrait carriers still held good. 
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The elimination of the submarine would be welcomed, and the 
Government agreed with Great Britain that submersible craft were 
not “* defensive weapons.” 

November 3rd.—The National Association of Manufacturers 
announced the opening of a campaign to prevent the coercion of 
industry by labour unions. 

November 6th.—Polling took place for the election of the House of 
Representatives, for a third of the seats in the Senate, and for the 
Governorship of the States. 


US.S.R. 


October 31st.—A Trade Agreement with Estonia was signed, to 
supplement the Agreement of 1929. It was to remain in force for 
three years. 

November 4th.—An agreement finally settling the Lena Goldfields 
dispute was signed in Moscow. 


Yugoslavia. 

October 26th.—The new Cabinet presented its declaration of policy 
to the Skupshtina. This announced that it would resolutely insist 
on the full investigation of the Marseilles crime and on the responsibility 
for it, and said that an end must be put to the criminal conspiracies 
against Yugoslavia and to the tolerance of the criminals and their 
plots. 
The Regents issued a manifesto to the nation in which they said 
the whole world had seen how strong was Yugoslav unity; “ firm) 
united at home, secure and honoured abroad, ready from a militar 
point of view, we may look with confidence to the future.” 

October 30th.—The Minister of Justice resigned. He was under- 
stood to have had disagreements with M. Yevtitch and M. Sershkitch 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Documentation Internationale, September 15, 1934. 
Text of documents regarding Austria, including the Austrian Note of August 30 
1933; the French Note of September 1, 1933; the Declaration of th 
Powers of February 17, 1934; telegrams from Signor Mussolini and 
from M. Doumergue, July 26, 1934; letter from Herr Hitler to Herr vor 
Papen, July 26, 1934; and Yugoslav communiqué of July 31, 1934 
Documents concerning the Saar, including provisions for the holding of th 
plebiscite. 
Documents establishing diplomatic relations between Bulgaria and the U.S.5.8 
July 23, 1934. 
Treaty of Friendship signed at Taif on May 19, 1934, between Saudi Ara' 
and the Yemen. 
La Documentation Internationale, October 15, 1934. 
The League of Nations. Proceedings of the 15th Session of the Assemb)) 
and of the 81st and 82nd Sessions of the Council. The question of tl 
Saar; Communiqué of the Secretariat dated September 25, 1934 
International Treaties. Treaty of Amity and Collaboration between 
Baltic States, September 12, 1934. 
Pact of Friendship between Gieece and Turkey, signed on September 14, 1933 


and ratified by an exchange of instruments at Athens on September 7, 1934 
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